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erance, and presents with the painstaking fullness of a constitutional 
lawyer the hideous and ruinous policy of obligatory conversion to the 
last desperate step of a defeated statesmanship — expulsion. He is 
very much more hopeful than writers on this period have generally 
been about the possibility of the Morisco problem having been solved 
by a broad religious tolerance, but he makes out a good case for him- 
self with the picture he unfolds of race harmony in Castile and Ara- 
gon before the time of Isabella and Ximenes. Here, as elsewhere, the 
ministers of the religion of love turned the scale. It was the Church 
that had regularly through decades inculcated intolerance with threats 
of penalties and excommunication, before a people naturally inclined 
to forbearance let its milk of human kindness turn to acid. Then, 
the desire for religious uniformity having gradually sunk into the 
blood, a passionate race made it the ideal to which it sacrificed every 
other aspiration of existence. 

The relation of the expulsion to the general fact of Spanish ecoi 
notnic decay is discussed with calm breadth in Chapter XI. In tabu- 
lating the opinions of present-day Spaniards it is curious to observe 
how the old notion of religious uniformity still clouds unconsciously 
the judgment of men who would repudiate vehemently the charge 
of religious intolerance. Lea delivers his final opinion in these words: 
" The decadence of Spain was not caused merely by the loss of popu- 
lation in banishing Jews and Moriscos, for that loss would easily 
have been made up. It was that the Jews and Moriscos were eco- 
nomically the most valuable of its inhabitants, whose industry in 
great part supported the rest " (p. 400). 

It is impossible to give in a few words an idea of the amount of 
evidence collected in this book. As the reader turns its leaves the 
comfortable feeling takes possession of him that this is final. How- 
ever, the very thoroughness of treatment involves at least one evil 
consequence: the reader is persuaded at times that he is handling a 
volume of law reports, and becomes convinced that at this rate his- 
tory must get completely out of touch with literature. 

Ferdinand Schwii,!,. 

Chicago. 



The American Workman. By Professor E. Levasseur, of the 
College of France. Translated from the French by Thomas S. 
Adams, Ph.D. Edited by Theodore Marburg. Pp. xx, 517. Price, 
$3.00. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1900. 
American students of the labor question will welcome in the present 
convenient form the results of Professor Levasseur's very valuable 
investigations of labor conditions in the United States. As the readers 
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of the Annais will recall, the author visited the United States at two 
differentperiods for the purpose of collecting material on the subject, and 
of personally investigating the situation here. His first visit was in 1876, 
during the Centennial Exposition; the second in 1893, during the Col- 
umbian Exposition. On both occasions he made personal visits to 
numerous factories and workshops and to workingmen's homes in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and made the acquaintance of manufac- 
turers, economists and statisticians, who gave him valuable assistance 
in securing data. After returning to France from his second visit Pro- 
fessor Levasseur spent some four years in preparing the results of his 
investigations for the press, and in 1898 he published in two large vol- 
umes of nearly 1,200 pages the well-known work, L' Ouvrier Amiri- 
cain. These two volumes have now been condensed, in the American 
edition, into one volume of a little less than half the number of pages 
in the original edition. The work of condensing has been wisely 
done, the chief omissions being the elaboration of certain phases of 
the subject, the gist of which is given in an excellent resume, in 
the closing chapter, of the entire ground covered in the French edi- 
tion. The most essential parts are retained, either in full or in outline; 
and in every case where it was convenient to do so the translator has 
brought statistical as well as some other information down to date. 
So that in this particular the present edition is more valuable than the 
earlier one. 

A brief survey of the present volume will be of interest. The 
chapters are ten in number and treat the following subjects: The prog- 
ress of American industry in the last fifty years; the productivity of 
labor and machinery; labor laws and trade regulations; organizations 
of labor; the strike; wages of men; wages of women and children; 
factors determining nominal wages; real wages and workmen's bud- 
gets; present conditions and future prospects. The first chapter is a 
study of the whole industrial field and serves as an introduction to the 
special study of the condition of the laborer. The author draws a vivid 
and accurate picture of the prodigious economic growth of the country 
in the half century since 1850. Agriculture, the extractive industries 
and manufactures have all developed with unprecedented rapidity — a 
development which may be accounted for by the fact that we were in 
possession of great domains rich in cultivable lands and mineral 
deposits, which were thrown open to endless numbers of immigrants 
equipped with all the resources of civilization; and by the further 
and most important fact of the application of machinery to all kinds 
of economic activity. A logical result of this wide application of 
machinery is that the number of laborers has not increased as rapidly 
as production, although the increase has been great, both absolutely 
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and as compared with the whole population, the number of laborers 
engaged in manufacturing industries, for instance, being, in 1850, 
only four per cent of the entire population, while in 1890 they had 
increased to seven and one-half per cent. It is the relation of the 
laborer to the machinery which has brought about such a rapid de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the country, and his relation to 
the consequent increase in production that constitutes much of the 
discussion in several of the succeeding chapters, and in preparation 
for which the first chapter furnishes an excellent background. 

The chapter on the productivity of labor and machinery is partly 
historical, partly analytical. The growth of various manufacturing 
interests and the movement toward concentration are described; and 
the author's conclusion in this connection is, that in respect to ma- 
chinery and large manufacturing plants the United States is in 
advance of the world, not even excepting England. To anticipate 
the author's chapters on wages, the effect upon the workman of such 
an extensive use of machinery is found to be beneficial. In the 
more rapid increase in production as compared with that in the num- 
ber of laborers is found the chief cause and explanation of rising 
wages, both nominal and real, during the last fifty years; and it is 
this greater productivity in the United States as compared with that 
in Europe, where machinery has not been so extensively introduced, 
that accounts largely for the difference in wages in the two countries. 
But the higher the rate of wages, the greater the inducement for em- 
ployers to introduce labor-saving machinery, or as one might say from 
another point of view, larger product-producing machinery; for not 
only has machinery not permanently displaced labor, but it has given 
increased employment to labor, as is shown by the fact that a larger 
proportion of our population were laborers in 1890 than in 1850. In- 
creased production must mean increased consumption; and increased 
consumption stimulates production. Or as Professor Levasseur well 
says: " As to wages, the higher the rate, the more economy in substi- 
tuting machinery for labor; and again, the greater the productivity 
of machinery, the higher the possible range of wages." 

So much may suffice to show the general view which the author 
takes of the situation. He is strongly optimistic. And yet he does 
not ignore the factors in the problem which impede the progress of 
the workman, such as the immigration of cheaper labor from Europe. 
In this connection it may be pointed out that he makes a well-deserved 
criticism of those who argue for protective tariffs to maintain high 
wages, and at the same time introduce cheap foreign labor to debase 
wages. 

There is one point on which we may differ with the author, namely, 
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as regards what lie says of the attitude of the workingmen toward 
compulsory arbitration as a method of settling differences between 
themselves and their employers. This method, the author states, " is 
repugnant to employers, because in the substitution of the public 
authority for the free disposition of the means of production by their 
owners they see an element of confiscation; but for this very reason it 
constitutes one of the most cherished ideals of the labor party." (Page 
464.) It is true, as the author points out (page 465), that many states 
have established permanent boards of arbitration, but the findings of 
these boards are binding only in those cases where both parties volun- 
tarily appeal to them, and then for only a very short time after the 
settlement is made. As a matter of fact the boards are seldom 
appealed to by either party, for the reason that they prefer to settle 
their differences in their own way. The latest expression of opinion 
on the subject by those directly interested was given at the arbitration 
conference held in Chicago in December, 1900, under the auspices of the 
National Civic Federation. Not only were the labor representatives 
present not in favor of compulsory arbitration, but they were unani- 
mously opposed to it. The method which the conservative labor organi- 
zations of the United States have long been advocating has been 
voluntary arbitration or conciliation through boards composed of 
representatives of workmen and employers in the industries con- 
cerned. The great movements which have been going on for years 
for the adjustment of wages and for the settlement of all matters 
between the workmen and their employers by collective action 
through their representatives, the author does not seem fully to 
appreciate. 

With possibly this single criticism Professor Levasseur has given us 
by far the most comprehensive and thoroughly scientific treatment of 
the labor situation in the United States which has yet appeared. The 
work of the translator has been ably done, and, if we except a number 
of minor errors in spelling and punctuation and the failure to correct 
a misstatement of the author that a lecture by Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
before the students of Wesleyan University in Middletown, Conn., 
was delivered at New Haven, the same may be said of the work of 

the editor. 

J. E. GSORGB. 

Northwestern University. 

The Rise of the Swiss Republic. By W. D. McCrackan. Pp. 423- 
Price, $2.00. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1901. 
Mr. McCrackan has been studying Swiss political institutions very 

intelligently and attentively for many years. While he is not without 
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